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- Introduction 


"The issue of educating linguistically and culturally different chit- 
“dren is fot. a new | one to the “American educational system ~but the civid 
a nights movement and, particularly, the enactment. of the Bilingual Edueat fon 
‘Act into the Etement ary Sand Secondary Education Act of 1965 have. caused 
people. to dook at this 1 ssue' from different oeifective. The view that 


‘Singuistica}ly and culturally different children are “different (wiTitams, 


1976) brought up, the Idea’ that they may not be In deficit Vinguisttcatty, 


and/or culturatiy. Furthermore, tf thelr “differen were taken into” 


‘ 


aceount“tn their educat tonal ‘process; ‘then, the aysten, Souls better serve 


the needs of these children... ‘ 


; To prey ide: educational programs for these children, @ research base 
is needed to determine their similarities and differences. with the maine 
stream population of the. Unites States and to determine their particular, 
neers: attitudes, énd a Reading Is one of the most emphasized + : : 


aress in the school curriculum and research In reading-with MHL nguat! 4 


vehi tdreti ts -very much needed. 2 : ‘i : cae : 
The Present study tries, to. explore. the relationship between different, 
home “and school. varlables and reading achievement. We -hope that Findings 
could be useful to teachers. and other peo, ple involved tn the design and - | 
_deve lopment of bilingual programs < This way the Implementation of such : 


better Served and educat ion whl 


\ 


: programs and the general ea ‘needs of bilingual chi tdren can be 


° : 
be more relevant to these chitdren. 


"the term “bi Ingual” tn the present paper will.be applied to children: 
whose.native language Is not English, who have varying levels of English 
proficiency, but Jack the Competence to fully participate in a monolingual 
hii class. . 


-al. _ Review of Hterature 


a Pa is In poursl; _theortes and research Jin_reading. are directed toward 


first Tanguigé Tearners and velecaterie has been done to, study the reading . 
con ‘ process. In second language. Research d directed to mono} ingua? readers 

J has: ‘attempted: to Sthidy ‘the sensibitity of- chittdren and/or. adults to , 

semantic and syn etic constraints as opposed to graphic informatton.. 


‘Other studies fave analyzed the type of errors made by children (Goodeian, 


71969 and Weber, 1970). Kolers (1s7by found that adult readers were more. - - 


Sensitive to contextual (syntactic “and, semantic) constraints than to 


graphic ie eaorise.* Got inkoff (1975) found that good. readers pay litte 
attent ion to the graphic aspects of “the text; they rather use the contextual . 
Infor on more effectively. Bieni tier (1970) has described: strategies 

in the use of contextudt versus graphic information used by First grade 


| Feaders and discovered some sequential regularity in occurrence ‘of the 
. . # 
strategies. . oa o - 
: bet : Lo 
More recently, several studies have been-done trying to study the 


relationship between family and parental -background and socio-economic * 


: atetus and reading achievement. Hanmer and Alexander (1979)“studied the 
relation of parental attitudes toward reading’ disabitithys and chitdran’ s 
reading ability. No relationship: was found betweén parental attitudes 
across age, “sex, occupation and education, ‘and: the: reading ‘ability of the 
children studted, : a : 

Fredrick, et at (1979) ae reading gains to school characteris- 
tics. among Black and Caucasian students in Chicago schools. They found 

; that attendance, amount of money spent per puptt, the size ‘of the school 

and the teacher's education were directly related to students’ reading 


achievenent. The. best predictors for reading achievement gains in the 


"tower grades were: poverty level and percent of Caucasians in a "schoo! ° 
Poverty ‘Teyel_ showed ‘a negative effect while number of Caucastans ina 
; * school was positively related to school achievement. Read Ing achteve- 
Sent at" age ten was the best predictor for reading achtevement in the i inter 
‘ mediate and upper grades. Havrovenes (1978) compared the language’ de- 
velopment of disabled and competent secondary school readers. : Besides 
the difference in reading levels, differences Ig parental education “and " 
m occupation were » found -between_ the two. ‘groups. Results. showed that dis- 
abled readers lacked . tanguage development and came from lower SES famities 


than the competent readers. _ These’ findings suggest that strengthening 


“Language: ‘deve lopment may raise the reading ability of disabled students, 

_ Stzemore’ (1972) compared the family background, school context ‘and teach-.: 
er effects in white ‘and Black students. Thomas (1970) : and tin (1955) 
‘Studied the influence of family and icin envy Trohment on the reading ach teve- 


und that pupil wfamity Reckground neither caused rn 


produced school as d “effectiveness. Hirst (1968) did a Vong f= 
tudina? study with ase and. first grade ‘students to determine Pe 
‘predictor vartables of future success in reading and arithmettc. They 


found- ten Predictors, mainly testing and teacher related, but two of these 


predictors were séclo-economic, ‘stetus “ education of the mother. Age is 


cand Intelligence. vere ‘not good predictors of future reading behavior. ~ 
‘ in regard: ‘to second language reading, very ‘ttle research has been 
done. Nicolson (197) and ‘hes-Prat and Edwards (1978) studied the sénsi- 
bility of Second hams readers to orthigraphic, constraints of the text. 

; 7 Thetr subjects were French-English bilinguals. Macnamara - (1968) Suagests 


- that secong, language readers have difficulty using contextual ‘constraints; 


’ 


Stafford (sr and Young (ism) studied reading errors In second fanguage 
“raaders and they both found that these readers cannot faity use contests] 
: constraints while’ reading so they rely nore on the graphics of the text. 
Olier (1972) ‘studied stfategles “such as eye movement and fixation “used by 
second language readers ‘to compensate “for thelr lack of knowledge of the 
language, and he found differences In the processing of information in 
short-term memory. Sa Be ss ‘. a we 
Hatch (1974) and Hatch; et al. (1974) used 9 Tetter cancellation tech- 


+ nique to compare native and non-native English speakers’, use of ‘contex- 
j 


sry) ond “graphic informa ton white reading. : 
Very few studies In- second language reading hve been carried out in es 
classroom seceigs. Tucker’ (1975) studied reading comprehens fon ° Jongh tu= 
. dinally on children attending French Immersion programs In Canada. His 
Findings suggest that: 1) The subjects performed well on word-discrimi- 
‘, mation tasks In spite of thelr poor knowledge of grammar.” 2) Differenté . : 
__Processes and strategies were used by first _and_second ‘language. re 
namely a) setond language readers relied more heavily on word-diserimi- 
nation to compansate for thelr tack of contextual knowledge, and b)_ second, 
, Jenguage readers rélied more heavily on graphic Information. This last 
“ strategy has already been suggested by Stafford (1976), Youry (1972), oler 
(1972), and Hach (1974). : _ 
“swain (197%) found that children attending Immersion programs who 
were introduced to reading in French before English transferred more 
reading skitis fron French to English reading than the ones ‘who learned 
. flest In English af ‘thes In French. _.- 


"Studies by Cunmine (1976), Czikd (1976), and’ Tuckér (1975) found » 


correlation between second Tanguage and native. language reading skills. 


cy 


Findings seem to indicate that the effective use of contextual informa- ” : 
"thon in reading is ‘transferabie but are not consistent with, the ‘current 
view that second Tanguage reading is ‘dependent: on the’ overall proficiency 


a the second ‘Tanguage. ao a ge 
Through- the years, ‘Several people have been interésted in the re- 

: iaticnship of learning to read ih the native language (11) vs. the second _ 

: Langiiage (12). Engle (1975) “reviewed studies.done in this area ‘and found , 
that most of the Studies she reviewed presented flaws In design and/or’ 
implementation. She found that while some of the studies showed ‘the 11, 

"approach to -learning reading produced areater gains (Modiano, 1968; “Hodiano, : 

- 1972; Ramos et al, 1967; Unesco, 1953), a comparabie ‘number of -studies 
showed the £2 approach as _betng more effective (Lambert and Tucker, 1972; 
Pozas atid Pozas, } 1956; Malherbe, 1956). cziko (1976), has ‘studied the'effect . 


‘on the Vénguage. sequence used to teach wasting to bI1 Inguals and found no. 


Significant effects that would allow them to determine which sequence is. 


__hetter. More recently, some researchers (Bowen, BELLE “Tucker, 1977) ha ae 


argued. the need to look at social rather thé linguistic and pedagogi 

* factors in order to explain the academic. achlevenent of bi} tngual children, 
Bowen (i977). suggests that there are enough data available to shaw that the 
" Tanguage medium of instruction does not necessart Sy determine academic sue- 
cess. Furthermore, he suggests ee the laniguage medium of instruction : 
cad be determined according ‘to soctal rather than Linguistic ¢ character- 


Isthes of the children; Tucker (1977) makes the same conclusions: 
i 1 


seems to show that it would be counterproduct ive to introduce a second 
language of instruction to children who lack developrient in their hative 


~ yanguaye. This sould lead to "semi 1 ingual tsm"* fo term used #9) describe. 


“Tow proficiency in both native and second fanguage) and semi lingual ism 
. nm sat 


will produce’. Tow achievers. 


Only two: studies ' ‘were found which try to relate home, character stits 


4 of Spanish-English: bilingual students in the USA and" their generat or 
reading achievement . “Tevels. AlverasBenitez, 1977 ‘studied the. selationship 
between home background and, reading achtaveriont of fourth grade. Puerto Rican 
students. “yore recently, Baral 1979) ceanared the characteristics of ‘res - 
hens HiSpante immigrants: and Amer ican native-born students of Hispanic back- 
ground to their general school schieiedent: The study found higher achieve- 
ment ‘teveis ainong U.S. natives: than ‘recent ‘immigrants. ‘The same study 
showed that. % S. natives’ -famity backgrounds differed from the new Ini grants 

: in terms of parental education bevel and father's. occupation. “The natives’ 
- parents had a higher level of “education and thetr fathers had better-paid 


“occupations ‘than ithe fathers of new immigrants. 


Cummins (1979) Suggests that the level of competence attatned by 


bi lingua? children in both, languages coutd be an intervening “vartable in 


regard to the effect of bilingualism on the cognitive and academic devetop- 
ment of these children. “ Gummins suggests that two thresholds -occur tn the 
development’ of biTtaguat subjects. “4¢ chitdren show a low level Of pro- 
Fletency in both languages they are at the: Tlower threshold of bilinguat 


. competence and the effects of this situation ‘on | cognitton-are-niegative,- 


especially 1 tn 1 terms-of-achtévement . In the case of children who are bi-- 


pad annie tt) 
Vingual but who show dominance and native-like competence im one language, 
their bi Tingualism wn not prduce’ ‘either, positive or negative cognitive : 
effects. in contrast, chi ldreny sho have higher tevels of competence tin 
a 


" both native and second danquage well show. positive cognitive effects in 


: ee 
thetr learning and academic achievement. Cunnins (1979) proposes that 


‘the competence achild™ develops in the second language is practically ° : 
" funet ton of the baie of competence, in. the first ilenquage that ithe child : 
“attalngd when he was First exposed to the sevond language. tn turn," 
. Cummins refers to studies done by Hecnamara, Svare and Homer (1976) and 
Skutnabb-Kargas and “Taukomaa (1976) which support his Interdependence 
“hypothesis. ‘that a cass quality lingulstic. experience An the hone Isa pre- 
requisite’ for acquiring literacy skills and“thet the ability to. extract 
: meaning from printed text can be, transferred-easily from one-fanguage to 
another. - Cummins * Interdependence hypothes!s explains and supports these 
” Findings. Studjes done tn minority language situat tons _show that, children 
‘who learn In L? first. in school are more successful achievers than tise . 
. who learn fi t In k2, It may be that certain. aspects of the minority 
“child's “language are not fully developed on‘entry to school and thelr lack 
of ‘cognitive and lingutstic development could hamper future earning. This. . 
“Is an Issue anni should not be overlookse if nei “bilingual! children to___- 
succeed in a L2 classroom. f 7 se a 


Statement and ratlonate of f the a probte 


er ae 


' studies In reading wiep 2 subjects have » been Garried. out with high school 


level populations 2 and. outsTde ‘the Unfted States (Tucker, 19753 ; Cummins, 
1975, tziko, 1976; Cziko, 1978; Cowan and Sarmed, 1976, among thers): 


ReadIng. s studies-done wit with rT) learmers show contrast ing results. ° 
~ Studtes by Fathman (1977) and Oller (1972) seem to show that oral language 
knowledge is a prerequisite for reading; however, Swain (1974) shows that 


there Is not a direct: relationship between .the language one learns to read 


J subsequent reading mottity in 12, Studies by Cunmins (1976) and” 
“ cak (1976) ata not ‘Find a slgniticane relationship. between language. - 


- ‘sequencing for® reading instruction and reading. ‘achievement. in 12. The 


; * Same. studles found no relationship béttiegn language Sequelicing Te begin- 


ning reading and ‘the trangfer of reading skits across languages. These 


results may be affected by the type of populations: used In. these: st 


°(Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukoma, 1976) with tc socto-economic status Finnish 


_ lamigrants suggests eat eibe rey development isa prerequisite for oe 


“iteraey pee well as second tay Guage of the child. d. This : 


“ports the View that children‘ who ha 


“well when ‘thes get to school 


second language. ae 
Pee 


Although al} these Studies have shed some light on the problem of : 


“Tearning tosead “and: _lIteracy In a bilingual situation,- very few of. them ~ 


have pen: carried out with, elementary school children In the United States 


aid even fewer; have looked at thé possible relation between home. environ= 
. ment and reading achlevenent. BUVingual Students In the “tnited States: 


usual ly have’ alow socto-economte level and many of them are Newcomers ‘to 


i 
* the country oo differ from the populations | reviewed above. Even 


“though | thelr parents are willing to help these chi tdren In thetr school 


work, they generally lack the education and skills to do so. Often the. eee 


The present study ‘purports to investigate the relationship between 


ae home and student vartabies and reading achlevenent with first and 
“ thied grade. iT ingual students attending schools In the united ‘States. 

: Spécif eal ly, this paper witl addréss the following question: What are” 
“the relattonships of home and student variables to students’” Janguage pro- 


_fictency in £1 and £2 and reading achievement in, 12. 


1V." | Method 


nr Shbjects. a ; . . 3 


a ‘ ‘The subjects: of this “study were 130 chifdren attending first and. 

third grade in two districts In the State of Itinots. AIL these children 

~~ attended ‘Spanish-English bilingual programs due to their lack of proficiency 

in English and inabi lity to function well in a nono! ingual English classroom. 
Sixty of these chi dren were first’ graders who attended four i different» schools - 
In the two districts. There’ were thirty. boys and thirty girls tn the first 
“grade “sample, Thirty-seven of them were receiving reading “Instruction only 


‘tn Enghish, while twenty-three were learning” to read concurrently in Spanish 


Tepes andvEnglish. Language of reading instruction, was: chosen mainiy in rebation : 


to each child's oral “language Profictency in Engiish., The mean age’ for 


“the first grade subjects, was 81.2: months ‘(ranging from oe to, 110 noriths) and- 


* they had been “in the Unt ted States for an average of 4, 8. years when the date 


were, collected, » : a 7 


the third grade sanote was; composed of 70 children attending five - 


‘different schools tn two. school fisteicts. There were thirty-six girls and 


bald A2 Ab boys -in the Sample. Thirty-four chiidren were learning to ‘read 
only. in English, baile thirty-six children were teaPningt to read in Spanish > 


‘aud English -toncurrently. Teachers used, students! English Tanguage profi= 


2t 


i 


eX ngeeof-s -for-thed-grae gh rene 89 o.14L monte and the mean 


be 


Bs age was 92. 2 months. These chi dren have been in the ani ced States an 


a: average of S. 8 years when the date was collected. 


7B. , Instruments, ve 


aie The following’ instruments were administered to the. subjects partici- 


“pating in the’ study. 7 : : 


1 English language proficiency data were collected through the _ 
Funct tonal Language Survey. This instrument mas Revelopes by the Ch fesgq 
Board of” Education: to dggermine the language | prof lejency of Low EngMish 
Pp letency and, skits (LePs) ‘children as gomyre -by CiviT Rights guide 5 
. Vines. -As” “original ly developed, the survey places a child in one of the 
_ five re English profictency Tevels def ined by the Lau Guidelines. chi laren , 


rated in the lower three Igvels of English profictency are considered ine 


®. 
need ‘of bilingual educat jon. o. 


meres | 


\. 
Survey has had a retiabi lity of, “8h _ six-year-olds and a relVabtlity of 


WW previous ‘administrations _in ghicase, In 1978, the F Functional Language. 


.98 with eight-year-old chi Idren. uo . » < 

= ; oy 7 “Engh ish- reading- achievement data were cot tected fy urn the 
Test of Reading from Guidance Testing Associates, St. Mary"s College, San’ 
‘Antonjo, Texas.” This tsa serlés of reading tests which has four. parallel 


‘forms, “two in Spanish and two In English. The tests come in five levels 


‘ ‘ 
of difficulty. ‘Levels ‘One measures vocabulary and comprehens! and Levels 


Two through Five ‘measure vocabulary, comprehens ton,” an d speed: of comprehens jon, 


a Although these tests were developed several years 290, State of 


“(Tinos norms for the ‘tests were , established in 1976 bnd the fests have 


. eri@ie ‘ts. re : 


=o" For the present “study, an Engl ¥sh Tenguage form of Level One of the’ ~ 
. test. was “adainiistered to first graders. An English language form of Level 
_ Two was administered te third graders. 


"3.. The Janes Language Dominance Test by Peter James fin ‘Learning 
“Concepts was used to determine Vanguage proficiency iP Spanish. This test 


is ‘designed to ssess, language “dominance in Spanish-English bilingual chil- ie 
_Srendhe Lt Ise: stest-of oral ‘Vocabulary in Spanish and in Engl ish. Twenty 
Items ° in each Vanguage measure oral production and twenty measure oral com- i 
* “prehens jon. “A ‘difference of 5 points between the two’ languages. determine : 
Tanguage dominance io either Spanish or: EnglIsh." This is an individual ty 


; administered pictorial test. Students are either asked to Ident ify orally — 


“ani pictued object, -or. they are asked to find. the picture that matches the _. 


_ word spoken, by the tester... For this Study, the’ Spanish test was used te 


: - determine each: students level of... Spanish. proficiency. 


_ State e Aitinots” norms _establi shed d_by-Rodriguez-Brown (137) “showed 


that kr=20 for. the Janes Language Dominance Test. was .92 for first araver’s and” 


89 for third graders. : : - 


“aT The: Parent’ s Questionaire 


rs ; 
A bilingual-parent!s ‘questionnaire was developed to “collect ‘general 


Jinformat ton shout the family, a1 as s well as to learn about the parents ' and 


“Kone and In, the cuecnity Table Tr Jists some of the data collected through, 


he_questionna tres 7 


Zi Data Collected from Parents’ Questionnaire 


Number of years in the USA mal, 
_ Size ‘of, the remy 


Parent's "Education 7 
Parents! Occupation 


(naa use at home among” difrerent i as oF "fami ty 
Kite. parents to children, chitdren to par ts, child to 
older Siblings, child: to younger siblings). 


Language preference - student, ‘and parents aN dio,;--- - 
wath T.V. or reading). i 


20. Neighborhood description - 
1h. * Attitude of ‘parents toward bi lingua! programs: 


- Procedure: 


‘reported rin this study. were collected @s part of a target 
“study ‘on reading with bil trigual- students- that wa: reported to the National 
Institute of Education (see, Rodr iguez=Brawi,- (1979) AS pat “ofthe: Varger—~ 
™ study, “several “Inst rument’s ‘were.administered to children as “pretests‘{n 


October 1978 and posttests in Hay 1979. The test scores used in this paper 


are the May-posttest rey Trow that studys z aaa : : 
‘First graders were administered the ReadIn Ly Level 1 (English 
: form) from Guidance Testing Associates. Third acai level 2 "_- 
~ _-_—_.__-of -the- an -test.-Since-the-test has-paratlel forms, the tést given in 
2 " . : Spanish and in beg} Nah, were different forms of the same test. ~ The reading. 


“a tests “were. adainistered to.groups of stuilents by. trained’ test_administrators.. 


13 


As often as possible, two test adninsitrators were present to facilitate 
‘the testing and make ‘sure children understood their task. 

Subsequently, each child was tested atviaety In spantah and 
English proficiency. The Funct tonal Language Survey ‘was adiiinistered by a 
native Enghish speaker to determine the level of English language profi- 
ciency. The James Janguaye Dominance Test-Spanish Forg was then adminis- 


tered by. a native Spanish speaker to measure Spaivish snisatas: ‘protfetency. 


it was not always . possible to _arrange for. another test administration if 
wetegs: 


pe + : 
a.child + was_absent on a ‘testing. day. oe fe oe se eee ee 


questionnaire that was “sent home. with each child baveived Jn thé project. — 


Parents who did not return the questionnaire within three days were sent 

a second copy “of the questionnaire. _The rate of response was 588, The-” 

relatively tow rate of response probably reflects. the hesitancy of any- 
= ‘ 


- undocumented al to answer arias such as those about their birth- 


aos aration-for: ‘date analysiss— © :--——"- 


i Data Analysis 


Frequencies. of codes for. Teach variable were checked and_. descriptive. 


as “stattsttes | were generated for an test scores and for ail items in,the 
parent questionnaire. The next ‘step was reducing items from the parent - 
—— “questionnaire ‘to 8 smaller set. of relatively uncorrelated: student and home 
‘variables. . Hany, ‘home-vartabies were of potential Interest, but collinearity 


=: == SONG. variables could | produce problems, in performing regression sralyses,_ 


- reading Tanguage preference aight be of of interest in predic reading 
f. 


on achievement,” they were too highly correlated to be used in some regression 


analyses: So these two ‘Items were ‘combined with other ftems to form the 


varlable Teerent) Vanguege preference", Other student and home var tables 


were formed in this ‘manner, ey : e 


_ The final set ‘of variables fs described “in Table 2, The three cri- 


terion varlables-ase the child's Spant sh profictency, Engtish profictency, ' 
sand, Eng} ish reading _achievenent scores. Student and “home vartables meas~ 
_ured by the parent quest fonnatre Include Community Hispanic influence, socto~ 


= economic status, ‘parents! ‘English proficiency, parents’ Spanish profictency, 


7% 7 arents! Janguage ¢ preference, “student's language preference, and Teng? 


Ju. s. residency, _ ea 


sing data were a Significant problem in the data analysis. Because 


of missing test scores or unreturned.¢ oF fi inconptete-parent-questionnaires 


complete data were avallable for only 20 out of 60 first graders end 39 


out of 70 tard graders. This introduces an unknown bias into any inter- 
A » - me 


pretation drayn From the rémaining data. 


Means, ‘fee deviations and Pearson product-moment correlation 
_ ~-coeff iclents were’ computed for att-vartables for each- grade. in predicting- 


"ach dependent-var" fab fe, we wanted to 2 canridernok-onty-the-home and ste“ 


with different, schools. Because of the limited sample size, it was necessary - 


teil the nunber-of: Interaction terns-entering the ri 9! on-anatysts; 


Possible candidates for significance were screened by performing regression : 
7 analyses with _each_| pair of_ variables and thetr- interaction. © Only Interaction 
terms that a significant in these preliminary analyses were included, 
“datth home: ‘and school variables in the final multiple regression analyses. 
Three-steput Se-regression-analyses- were-performed-for-Grade rand 


three. were performed. for Grade 28: 


“Variables 
~ Dependent Variables 
: Spanish Profle éncy 


Cog lish Prof letency 


kn j1ish Reading 
A levement 


7 Independent Var lables . 


Community Hispanic 


" Socioeconomic Status 


pargreye Eettsh— — 


ieleney 


Parents‘ epenlse 


. and® country: of orga Low 


“Table 2 


Variable Description 


‘Description of Vartables 
and “Coding ‘6r Conments 
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three analyses ware children’ s Spanish proficiency, Eng} ish proficiency, 


and English reading achievement . 
Me " Resuits and Discussion . Pg 


_ Means, standard deviations, pen correlations for alt variables are 
presented: for Grade_l. in Table 3.) Only length of U. Ss. residency {. 66) and 
; ‘student's 1 Tanguaige preference (. 45) showed significant positive correlations ; 
_ with. the child's Spanish proficiency. The results ‘suggest that the longer 
“a family has been in the Tnited States, ‘the. higher “the. | proficiency in — 
“Spanish shown by first grade children. At: the same timé, results show that 


if the student shows a preference for English, his Spanish eye ts. 


_ high. It may be that these results “are related to the high ee 


-between Spanish and English -proftctency. A student that has n here -lorig 


————~ “sind “knows Engl ish-as well-asSpanish may show positive att itudes:-towerd-the ee 


two iene “while students who are new In the USA and are ep tages ith a 


Thig attitud 


tn tum, may + slow down his/her fangs senile in Spanish. The, res 


lationship among: attitudes toward languages and "Tarquese ‘prof felency i is an 


issue ‘that should "pe ‘studied deeply ‘tn. ‘the case ‘of Vinguistie minorities 


in the USA. oe . Pe 2 


“U8. ces tdenoy (°i6) an parent™s Tanguage preference (MY were” >.” 


4 ~~ strongly, related to- children's. Engitsh_profictency. “English Veiguage profi 


‘ereney impraves with erat of time the family tas lived in the a 
for English Janguage to read, watch TVs, and? 
inten S0-thes ratiots positively "re tated to- Eng tish proficiency. Theve-Finde 
ings_suggest_the-parentscan_te -an— Inportant-agset-in-thetr-chitdren-Fearmtng 
aa iii ia ia show the need for the ‘schoo! and 
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S “Grade. 13 ‘besa lest ‘Statistics for AN] varlables* 


oe Correlation with Dependent Vartabfes 


| Vartables 


; X $0 Spanish Engtish an ; 

Bry ae "Proficiency _ Proficiency ad! me 

_ s Achievement . 
_ Independent Variables Lo ; (tm 21) (Ne 23) 


(Ne 20): 
3 t 1 . . “aS sf oo; ane 
“influence ee 2.26 tat “118 
Socioeconomic. Status 1.84.58 ” 130 7 +29 mt) 

- Parents': English ¥ a © Bet 
Profici ency 2.09 1.15.  .3) . +38 7103 _ 


tt Parentsi Spanish—~ ------- 07 : 
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‘Parents! Lan e m 2 
Preference ie =" 73.69 ha 


Student's tang je. ‘ 
-Pegference ee . 2.25.57. 


° U.S. Residency 3 3.48 1.04 


rae ; Spanish Broflciency 
Se ag “Engl tsb “Profictencty “— "~~ 


os Reh tevenene 


: social “service agencies to provide services for parents to learn English 
which, in turn, will facilitate their children learning of 12. Title vil 
» SEA guidei ines already show support for this need by providing support for 
Commun ity’ and parental schoo! activities and training which w 


-their- Yearning -of, English and their taking a more active role tn-scho 


related matters. 


In Grade’1, no schoo! or home variables were significantly reiated to 


_ Feading’ ech ievenen a pendent variables, z Spent ah proficiency. and Eng. i 


‘Vish profi ¢ lancy had a correlation of San watch’ wes significant at the | ‘01 


level. "The “fact: ‘that. Spanish (L1) and Engl ish. (t2) are, 3 so highly. corivlased 


supports ‘previous research findings by Cummins (1976), tz }ko (1976), and 

7 _ Tucker (1975) who founda correlation between first and second Vanguage_ read 
ing skiNs,, * skutnabb-Kangas and Toukonaa (1976), working, with new Finnish 

: ee 


Siaigrenes to ) Sweden. gd similar. SES characteristics to langue Sinori-_ 


re they attal n enough 


Rees 


guage ; developmen A leanne whith: ‘they call Tent Tingual ise! “ditch. seems 


to hamper general. spe shlovenent in later_years., : : - 


‘fables for Grade 3 are Presented in : 


“" Table 4. Thin value -for each home * rlmle was sini ler for. the samples 


home seciabiess were significantly related to > ‘Spantsh proficiency, English 


-—broficiency- or-Eng Fish-reading-echtevenent- The dummy varfable for ‘School > 
gz ti a ton mec rrelation with ‘English reading achlevenent, tee, . 
, : _ Students in Schoo} 5 were much weaker. in English reading than stu- 


: dents in.other. schools... _This finding coute- be-expected-sittce-Sehoo!- 5 


20 


Table’ 4 


Grade 3: Descriptive Statistics for-All Varlables 


. Correlation with Dependent Variables 
> Variables X Sd Spanish - English . . English 


Proficiency Proficiency, ncheacing 


‘Independent Vartables (= 39) (Ne 39) (N= 39). 
i oF : 
Commun ity Hispanic’ 
Influence 
Socloeconomic Status 


‘Parents’ Eng! ish’, 
Proftctency 


Parents’ Spanish 
-Profic. ency Faces 


wy, Parents’ Language 
™ Preference - 


Student's Language 
“Preference 


US. Resi dency 
School 1 
So SehéoI-2 
School 3 _ : 
School 4 ; aa £600 5725 
mee = O22 


a BEAD 12,892. 5 mem = hate Lag 
English Proficiency ; 3.72. Ve4t toot 3 


“Fealevenentt!™™ ; 30.90 25.99 


third grade children were _learning reading in Spanish only and they were 


being introduced, to reading-in-Eng) igh as pers of the b Fag iten as a Second 


Language prog ram . 


Spanish proficiency and English profictency were strongly correlated, 


as they were tn-Grade-i, but the relationship was not as strong for Grade 3 
students. Agatn, the positive correlation between Spantsh (L1). and English 


{12} proficiency is “supported by studies which show-the-development of LI 


___as .enhanctng 12 learning “(Cummins , 1976, Cziko, 1976, Tucker, 1975, Skutnabb- 


Kangas and Toukomaa, 1976). _ Since the. ssorcelatton: is less- strong-by” Gtade 3, 


it may be that the basic language development required in a to enhance. L2 


learning ts reached by children during the first years of schooling. These 
. findings could be related to Cimmins’ (1979) interdependence hypothesis. By 
grade 3, it seems the development. of 12 ts, Jess dependent on™ u knowledge. 


This Finding prov ides: cellent s for- biting jal “education program design © 


a need for research on the alee of transfer tn the learning of L2. “8 * 
The results of stepwise regress ian analyses for both Grade } and Grade 

. 2 y 7 

3 are -presented in-Table 5. When inspecting correlations for Grade | (see 


Table 3), both _Tength of U.S. res idency.2 and_a student's language- preference 


“were related to Spanish "profletency. But when home and schooi variables 


were considered together ina mult iple _Fegressiqn lysis, only U.S. resi 
_dency_was_a- significant ‘predictor of Spanish proficiency, account ing for 

43% of the variance. Again, it seems that children from families who have 
been In the USA between five and.ten years may come from better established 


families (1.e. parents may have better-paid jobs, know more English, and the 


- Table 5° 


Stepwise Regression Summary 


— _--——-= Dependent Varlables 

Grade 1 as 
Spantsh 7 English English 

Prof ictency Profictency Proficiency 


Number of Subj ects 


Constant “@ 


Weights for Independent 
Var lables 


U.S. Residency 


--Student '5 Language » 
Preference ~ 


English 
Reading 
”. Achtevemeng 


ee se 


34.17% 
“2 V7 RRR, 
“hh, 6oxKK 
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famtly, -in general, may fecl better in their new country and culture) than 


“newcomers! faml lies and this may give more security to their children and 


a Better attitude toward themselves, their family, and their, native Tengyage: 


In turn, they try to keep their Li as ani asset. aie < 


og Parents! | language preference and length.” of U.Ss" Fes dency of Grade 1 

students (see Table 3) were correlated with English profictency. | But again, 

“jonly u. s. residency eas a signif leant _predictor of. Engi Ish proficiency when 
. home and school variables. wers-consTééred toyether. Tt These findings suggest 


i — 
that ti st important factor in learning a second language._-The’ Funct ton 


- of tine. tn-tearning has been studied lately-by Wed ood Walberg (1980) 


‘instruct tonal time, -Tength of res tdence)-may:” 


- ~~ 


—— ermine ‘age in some. learning pesca Innes Jearning-anong them. 


>= NO hone: oF schoo! variables: proved. significant predictor of English reading 


iis Pa a 
achjevement for Grade } students, ‘so no stepwise regression results are--— 
.Feported, —~ eens : i Sue 


No school or home variables were significant predictors of Spanish 
profictency ‘at Grade 3, so no stepwise regression results for Grade 3 Spanish 
profictency are reported Th Table 5. Variables for student's language 
preference and a schoo} accounted for. 1% of the variance whien prediéting 
Engl ish proficiency. School 3 students ‘had higher Eng) Ish proficiency ° 

é bea students ‘in other schools when Ehete_Ianguéve-pr efice, was accounted 
tort aneam of fekeol 3, the teacher! s background In Teaching of.. © 
English as a Second Language may have made her émphasize the development of . 
* ovat profictency in English more than in the other schools involved in the: 


project. The fact that this teacher was so eager to teach them Engiish may 


. 


have produced a positive attitude toward English in the students and 


» tiny were eager to learn and use that language not only In the school but at - 


Inding has some imp] ications for research and planning in bilingual edu- 


cathe Studies on the beeen teacher training and/or program 


re steputsé regression with ities reading _ achtevenicit as the dependent 
variable revealed. that schoo)_différences were significant, but no other 


hone variables were “Signiftcant when school differences were . accounted for 


{spect ton of Table 3 shows that. students" In School. § had significantly 
: . lower reading ach levement scores than, chi dren in other’ schools. Again, it 
Is necessary to emphasize that “the program designéfor t that: particular acum ae ‘ 
emphas tzed tearning tn a By third grade, entvaren were Jearning to ‘read tn 
“English mainly through thelr ‘zngi tsh asia second Janguage program. 
component (which included oral language development and writing, as well). 
tt may be that time ‘Spent-on reading’ instruct ton accounteé for the lower 
performance’ to reading in that school. Time ts an important variable In 


~ learning as Shown by Fredrick and-Walberg (1980) and the effect of @ime of. 


instruct fon In different areas within the bilingual program should be “studied- 


ot — * 


50 as. to facilitate program implemen Yon and, as such, chitdren’ 's learning. ; 


WE. Conclusion. ~ : : . a 


This project has tried to study the relationship between home and - 
student var lables and language proficiency In LI, 12, ‘and reading “achieve- 
ment with first and third grade students attending bE lingual programs. 

; The subjects ‘of ‘the study were administered tests of Tanguage prot i- 
etency tn Spanish and in English and an English reading test. Parents of 


the subjects filled outa questionnaire to rate family and student Vartables : 


35 well ay language proficiency am? preference fue themselves aud their 


‘s child ond Vongdage wee pallerns at home. Only 58% of the questionnaires 
Were returned and, Of Lhoscy some were, not completely ansywereds This 


"pedueed the : size of, Uhe somple for the analysis conyidevably and timited 
ef? - bs 
the scope of the Findings. 


Results of ‘Lhe study show significant pus itive correlations between 


Student's English. profi iciency ond US pes tduney ond Spanish proficiency in 


First grade. This moy “reflect thot. children Sik 2 positive altitude toward 


their native ‘language are able to keep and increase their proficiency in bl 
2. : - * 
while Wgarning ,L2. « English proficiency i3 positively retoted Lo- qumber ‘of 
® . ® cary 
‘yeors>in the USA, It scems as if time more Lhan.age make a difference in 


a child learning t2. First yraders showed a high correlation between LI 
and L2 proficiency. These findings or@ supported by previous studies by 
Tucker (1975), Cziko (1976), ond Coamigs (1976) which seem to show that 


there is'o strong relationship betwen bl. ond ‘42 development . Wheat 


.Malysis was done, onty yeors of res iduncy in U.S. ae count od “SFoniticany ty 
for Spani h-aond-Erig lish proficiency in Grade 1 and no significant predictor: 
at 


: “wos found f for reading achievement. 7) , r : ae . 
In the ‘case of Grade $, the dato shows ‘only School 5 is siynificont. . 
Subjects in this school performed significontly worse ‘in Enghish reading 
than the other schools. This moy bq’ due lo the design ‘of that particular 
bilingual program where Spanish wos the main, language of instruction in the 
bilingual class. Aqain, there’ was 2 significant correlation between profi- . 
ciency in LI and ‘t2 by grade | 3. These Findings ore supported by previous 
fescorch ond thoy ‘seem to ‘support Cummins (1979) interdependence hypothe) s 
in’ regard to language Teorhing. “Since the third grade Liz correlation : 
‘is less strong than for Grade |, iti seems that in grate 3 the two longusy s 


_ 


develop more independently of cach other. 
: 


“Regression analysis done with the third grade daté showed | nO signif 


icant predictors ‘of “Spanish profictency. Student language preference and 


* school’ showed to-be- predictors’ 8 English proficiescy. A Sifference in, the- 


cae “teacher training background between the-teacher in Schoo! 3 and the other 


teachers my exprain these f Findings, as well as the positive attitudes of ‘the . 
. children toward 12 as reflected by thetr Janguage preference. In the‘case 


of reading achfevenent, only the school vartable was a significant predictor 


of reading a achievenent. Children In School 5, did ‘significantly worse in. : 
feuding. Wi Eng ish than children “tn other schools. This difference was * 


” explained. tn relation to the different bi ingua progr design ‘used at that 


5 particular school where i) Instruction (was enphasized. , are oa 


©” in general the results, seem to show that length of residence 1h the * 


“united States ts an fmportant Variablé, Jn terns of language profiieleney 


in ‘ut and £2.: Recent worthy Fredrick ad Walberg (1960) have’ shown that . 


time ts a significant factor a ineeangs:4 -the effect of years of* residetiey 
hes 
; in the USA and of ‘time of | ructjon I In the rae of a second Janguage . 


are “areas of study which shoul® be ingRided 1 xe’ plan for research’ In bilin- : 


guat educat fon. Other areas for Which oOr findin: siiest | that research, 


fs much needed are a.- the effiggt of teacher trainin ac Education, ~ 


: ‘ Est, regular certification) in students learning Mf a* sect Jd language, b.- the 
“Felat fonship between Lt -and L2 development at differen oes, tand ¢.- the 

.p nature ‘of transfer In language learning ina bilingual pena tserch 
based informat fon in’ these areas. wilt fact} itateprogra Sign and- “Yapte: 


@ ‘cn and it wi help provide better, educational © rtunitiessfor, 
cufturatty and Vinguistical? “different chitdren. . 
aaa i . u eS 
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